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CHARLES JAMES FOX; 


R. Fox ſaid, the immediate queſtion before 
the Houſe had been treated in a manner 
ſo general, ſo many extraneous topics had been 
introduced, that he muſt depart from the mode 
in which he meant to have treated it. He would 
begin with the ſtate of the country, and exa- 
mine what degree of danger exiſted when Parlia- 
ment met, and what degree of danger exiſted 
now. His opinion on the firſt day of the Seſſion, 
and he hoped he ſhould not be miſunderſtood, 
or what he ſaid miſinterpreted now, as had 
been the caſe then, was that no danger exiſted to 
juſtify the calling out the militia, and affembling 
Parliament, and in the manner in which this was 
done, His Hon. Friend (Mr. Wyndham) had 
ſaid, that the dangers alledged in the proclama- 
tion were not to be judged of in detail; that they 
would make no figure mentioned individually, 
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but were to be eſtimated by the impreſſion made 
upon every man's mind, by the whole taken to- 
gether: That they were not to be detailed he 
was ready to admit, for, 


Dolus verſatur in generalibus, 


they would not bear detailing; if they were to 
de mentioned individually, they would appear ſo 
many inſignificant circumſtances, as to excite ri- 
dicule inſtead of alarm, and therefore his Hon. 
Friend did right in begging that they might not 
be ſo mentioned. The danger, whatever might 
be its degree, had two fources ; firſt, the fear of 
the propagation of French opinions in this coun- 
try, and next, the fear of the progreſs of the 
French arms. Theſe might for one purpoſe be 
taken conjointly, but he entreated that they 
might be firft conſidered diſtinttly, for he ſaw 
them in very different points of view. The pro- 
Pagation of French opinions in this country was, 
in his opinion, fo very ſmall, ſo very much con- 
fined, as to afford no ſerious cauſe of alarm to 
any mind of rational conſtancy, It had been 
ſaid, that the proclamation at the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, had checked the growth 
of the evil; but this was a mere gratis diftum, 
for thoſe who faid ſo, were not able to adduce 
juridicial, for that was not required of them, but 
prudential proof that it ever had exiſted. What 
then was the alarm? Thoſe who thought they 
had cauſe for alarm in May, might naturally 
think that they had ſtill greater cauſe, that thoſe 
who catertained thoſe obnoxious opinions, would 
diſſeminate them with greater confidence, would 
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act on them with greater boldneſs when . the 
French arms proſpered. For parts of the coun- 
try where he had not refided, he did not pretend 
to anſwer ; but, in this town at leaſt, and, as he 
had every reaſon to believe, in all other parts of 
the kingdom, theſe F rench opinions were not 
adopted to any degree tbat could be called 
alarming. His Honourable Friend had ſaid, let 
them compare the phenomena with the theory, 
and they could not fail to be convinced of the 
danger. His Hon. Friend's mind, he rather be- 
lieved, was fo full of the theory, that he could not 
help inferring the phenomena, inſtead of raiſing 
the theory from well aſcertained phœnomena, 
He (Mr. Fox) had always ſaid, that whatever 
progreſs the dottrines of France might make in 
other countries, they would make but little here, 
where rational liberty was enjoyed and under- 
ſtood. He founded his hopes of this on his own 
opinion of the Conſtitution, and the attachment 
of the people to it, and the event had juſtified 
his hopes inſtead of the fears of ſome other 
perſons. If real danger had exiſted, if thoſe 
from whom it was apprehended had been pro- 
ceeding to action; if they had been riſing in 
arms, if they had been going to take poſſeſſion of 
the Tower, ſuppoſitions which now no man be- 
lieved, then indeed calling out the militia would 
have been a wiſe and a neceſſary meaſure. But 
if no ſuch att was impending, to what purpoſe 
was a military force prepared? To repel opi- 
nion; opinions were never yet driven out of a 
country by pikes, and ſwords, and guns, Againſt 
them the militia was no defence. How then 
were they to be met if they exiſted ? By con- 
tempt, if they were abſurd; IF argument if ſpe- 
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cious; by proſecutions, if they were ſeditious ; 

although that certainly was not a mode which be 
would recommend, but it was a mode which Mi- 
niſters had before reſorted to, and which they 
had {till in their power. If, then, no att founded 
on theſe opinions was believed to be committed 
or intended, they who voted againſt the addreſs 
on the firſt day of the ſeſſion were right, for no 
good ground had been laid for the meaſures 
which they were called upon to approve. Could 
not Miniſters have proſecuted Paine without an 
army? Was any apprehenſion ſtated, that the 
trial would not be ſuffered to go on in the uſual 
courſe? He had been aſked by a learned gen- 
tleman, whether or not a book with an evil ten- 
dency was to be declared innocent, becauſe not 
coupled with any act, and without proof of ex- 
trinſic circumſtances ? His anſwer was cer- 
tainly not, but the evil tendency muſt be proved. 
Sometimes the evil tendency might be evident 
from the book itſelf; ſometimes it might not, 
without being coupled with extriaſic circum- 
ſtances, and where this was the cale, the extrinſic 
circumſtances muſt be proved to the ſatisfaction 
of the jury, before they were warranted in pro- 
nouncing guilty. This was his opinion; and 
this, he thought, had been ſo ſuthciently under- 
ſtood by both ſides of the Houſe in the debates 
on the Libel Bill, as to prevent any miſrepre- 
ſentation. The alarm then on the propagation 
of opinions could not juſtify the remedy which 
Miniſters had adopted, eſpecially when it was 
coupled with a falſe aflertion of inſurrections; 
and therefore it did not create, it certainly aug- 


mented the alarm---he meant "wal in the mind 
of 
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of his Honourable Friend ; he had been full of 
alarm for ſeveral months; an alarm that had 
taken ſuch complete poſſeſſion of his ardent ima- 
gination, that he could attend to nothing elle, 
and he feared it would be ſeveral months more 
before it could be ſet right. 

Another ground of alarm was the progreſs of 
the French arms. They who repreſented him as 
indifferent to that progreſs, did him great injuſ- 
tice. He was by no means ſo. He thought the 
ſame national ſpirit, that under Louis XIV. had 
threatened the liberties of all Europe, might in- 
fluence, and actually had influenced, the con- 
duct of the French at preſent ; and he might 
perhaps think, that this national ſpirit was more 
likely to collect and to att now, than at the time 
to which he alluded. He had even ſaid, that 
this country ought to have interfered at an 
earlier period. He ' differed from a Noble 
Lord (Wycombe) who had ſpoken fo ably, that 
he was ſorry he could net concur in all the No- 
ble Lord had ſaid, on two material points. He 
was clearly of opinion, that the navigation of 
the Scheldt, if not guaranteed to the Dutch by 
the letter of the treaty of 1788, was virtually 
gilaranteed to them by that treaty; and if they 
inſiſted upon it, would be a good cafus foederis 
for going to war, He differed alſo from the 
Noble Lord in thinking, that however much he 
might diſapprove of any treaty at the time it 
was negotiating, when concluded, it was as reli- 
giouſly to be adhered to by thoſe who diſapprov- 
ed of it, as by thoſe who made it, But in all 
theſe: caſes, both the contracting parties were to 
be conſidered, the principal and the ally; and 
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1 
they were not to go to war, even in ſupport of 
the treaty, without a mutual regard to the joint 


Intereſts of both. In the preſent caſe he thought 


it probable, that confidering the riſk to be run, 
and the doubtiul advantage of the monopoly of 
the Scheldt, Holland might prefer the giving it 
up to the danger and expence of a war. If ſo, 
ſurely we were not to force the Dutch into a 
war againſt their own ſenſe of their own intereſt, 
becauſe we were their ally. The decree of the 
French Convention of inſtruttidn to their Ge- 
nerals, he ſhould allo conhder as a declaration of 
hoſtility, if not repealed, or explained to our ſa- 
tisfattion ; always underſtanding that this ſatiſ- 
faction was to be demanded in the proper way. 
He therefore ſaw cauſes of External danger, and 
might perhaps think that it was in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the neglect of Miniſters; but when 
he ſaw the armies and the fleets of France, and 
recolleded that we had no public means of com- 
munication, by which any difference that had 
ariſen, or might ariſe, could be explained, the 


danger appeared great and imminent indeed. 


When he conſidered the various relations in 
which we ſtood with reſpect to France, and the 
numerous points on which the two countries 
might interfere, the circumſtance alone of hav- 
ing no public communication, would in itſelf be 
a great cauſe of peril, For this reaſon he had 
voted for an army and a navy, not for any of the 
eccentric reaſons given by his Honourable 
Friend (Mr. Wyndham) that he would ſupport 
Miniſters, becauſe he thought them unfit for 
their fituations, but becauſe he never knew a 
Miniſter ſo bad as that he would not truſt him 
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with a fleet and army rather than expoſe the 
country to danger. Having thus diſcriminated 
the internal and external danger, he would aſk 
how the meaſures that had been adopted were 
the proper remedy. If conſidered diſtinaly, 
either the meaſure or the mode did not apply. 
If connected, the remedy for the one, was no 
remedy for che other. If France threatened to 
invade Holland, or refuſed an explanation of the 
offenſive decree, calling out the militia would be 
Tight; but for cruſhing objectionable opinions 
or doctrines aſſuredly not, 

He knew not how to fight an opinion, nor did 
hiſtory furniſh him with inſtruction. The opt- 
nions of Luther and of Calvin had been com- 
bated by arms—there was no want of war, no 
want of blood, no want of confederartics of 
princes to extirpate them. Were they extir- 
pated ?—No—they had ſpread and flouriſhed by 
bloodſhed and perſecution. The compariſon 
of theſe, with opinions of another deſcription, 
might ſeem invidious, but it was ſo only if they 
were attacked by reaſon, not if attacked by war. 
By force and power, no opinion, good or bad, 
truth or hereſy, had ever been ſubdued. But 
then, it was ſaid, if we went to war, one of the 
weapons of the French would be inſtilling their 
opinions into the minds of our people. It it was, 
he truſted it would fail, But would a danger fo 
much dreaded in peace be leſs in time of war; 
War it was to be hoped would be ſucceſsful ; but 
were we ſuch children as to forget, that in war 


the {way of fortune was great, and that the bur, _ 


den of certain taxes, diſguſt at ill ſucceſs, and 
rage at miſcondutt, would diſpoſe the minds of 
men 
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men to receive doctrines and impreſſions unfa- 
vourable to the Conſtitution, Even all this he 
hoped they would refift ; but it would be putting 
them to a ſeverer trial than he wiſhed to fee. On 
theſe opinions it was not neceflary for him to 
fay, that he who loved the Conttitution diſap- 


proved of the opinions of thoſe who faid that we 


had no Conſtitution. His love of the Conſtitu- 
tion was to the Conſtitution on its old form, 
which had ſublifted by conſtant reformation, and 
was of fuch a nature, that if it was not improv- 
ing, it was in a ſtate of decay. He was happy 
to find by the reſolutions from various parts of 
the country, that in this opinion he was not ſin- 
gular. Like every human production, the Con- 
ſtitution was not perfect, and if it were it would 
not long continue fo, unleſs the prattice of it 
were not carefully watched, if that ſpirit of vigi- 
lance on the part of the People, which was its 
beſt ſecurity, were lulled to ſleep. Melancholy 
therefore as the preſent proſpect was, he ſaw 
more danger than ever from that proſpett, from 
puſhing the preſent alarm too far, making them 
fee the picture all on one ſide the dangers of 
anarchy only, wh le they were inattentive to the 
abuſes and encroachments of the Executive 
Power on the other. If the Bill was intended to 
guard us againft internal danger, while we were 
at war with France, we. knew that in 1715 and 
1745, the French bad not been ſparing of at. 
tempts to {ow difleations, and excite rehellion in 
the country, and yet we had, by the Commercial] 
Treaty, provided for the protettion of the Aliens 
of both countries, even after an actual declara- 


tion of war! Did it guard againſt the introduc- 
tion 
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tion of opinions? Noe had not yet come to 
the meaſure of prohibiting all French books and 
papers, which Spain had adopted about a year 
ago; nor was the policy or the wiidom of it 10 
much applauded, as to induce us to follow the 
example. But theſe opinions were propagated 
by converſation. What! did a Frenchman when 
he landed find an audience to underſtand the 
terms of his philoſophy, and immediately open 
a ſort of Tuſculan diſputation? Were they diſ- 
ſeminated in clubs and convivial meetings where 
men were diſpofed to approve rather of what 
was animated than what was proper? The very 
idea of a Frenchman getting up to harangue in 
his broken Engliſh, at ſuch a Meeting, was too 
ridiculous to be mentioned. If they were pro- 
pagated at all, it muſt be by Engliſh agents, and 
theſe, if any ſuch there were, which he did not 
much believe, would remain in the kingdom if 
every foreigner were {ent out of it. The pre- 
amble ofthe Bill was a complete deluſion, for it 
ſtated the extraordinary reſort of aliens to this 
country, as the pretence of the Bill, while every 
body knew that extraordinary reſort to be occa- 
honed by circumſtances that had no connection 
with it. The ſpirit of it was kept up in the mode 
of the defence; for it was ſaid by one Gentle- 
man, that 400 Aliens had marched into London 
in one day; while another Gentleman (Mr. 
Burke), faid he had examined theſe Altens, and 
found that they were not dangerous. Surely 
where that Right Honourable Gentleman faw no 
danger, every body elſe might be perfectly at 
cafe. With reſpett to the emigrants, among 


whom it was meant to make a diſtinction by the 
Bill, 
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Bill, he would protect thoſe who had fallen a ſa. 
erifice to their opinions in favour of the old 
government of France, not becauſe he approved 
their principles, but becaufe he reſpected their 
misfortunes. With reſpect to thoſe who ſuffered 
for their attachment to the new Conſtitution, he 
had heard it ſaid by a perſon of high rank, that, 
if La Fayette were here, he ought to be ſent out 
of the country. Was this to be endured? Was 
it fit to veſt any Miniſters with ſuch a power, 
merely in the hope that they would not abuſe it? 
The third deſcription, thoſe who had fled for fear 
of pun'ſhment, for being concerned in the de- 
teſtable maflacre of the 2d of September, all 
men would wiſh to ſee removed; but was this a 
ſuſficient ground for a particular law. The hor- 
rors of that day ought not to be mentioned as 
the att of the French government, or the French 
people, for both diſclaimed it; but to diſclaim 
was not enough---that the crime was not pre- 
vented or followed up by ftriking examples of 
puniſhment, would be an indeliable diſgrace to 
Paris and to France: but were we to go to war 
on account of theſe inhuman murders, no war 
could be rational that had not fome objett, which 
being obtaincd, made way for peace. We were 
not he truſted, going to war for the reſtoration 
of the old French Government, nor for the ex- 
termination of the French People. What then 
had the horrors committed in France to do with 
the reaſons of war? but they had to do with the 
pallions of man, and were held out to blind their 
judgment by exciting their indignation, That we 


* have a rational, an intelligible account of 


the : objedl for which we were going to war, he 


had 
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had made the propoſitions on which the houſe 
had already decided, and notwithſtanding their 
ill ſucceſs, he ſhould not deſiſt till ſuch an ac- 
count was obtained. 

The Prerogative of the Crown to fend Fo- 
teigners out of the kingdom, faid to be left 
untouched by the Bill, ought not to remain in 
doubt. The ſingle inſtance produced from the 
teign of Henry IV. was counterbalanced by 
another in the ſame reign, when the King did the 
fame thing by the authority of Parliament, which 
he had before done by his own power. He be- 
heved that the prerogative did not exiſt, and if 
it did, that it was too dangerous to be ſuffered to 
femain. If, on the other hand, it was a preroga- 
tive for the good of the people if, indeed, the 
woid people were not expunged from our politi- 
cal Dictionary the good of the people being the 
only foundation that he knew for any preroga- 
tive, it was fit that it ſhould be clearly defined 
and underftood, either by an enatting or a decla- 
ratory law. In anſwer to Lord Mulgrave, he paid 
a handſome compliment to Mr. Erſkine, to whoſe 
abilities and perſeverance it was owing that the 
verditt of a Jury could now be had on the guilt 
or innocence of any writing charged as libellous; 
and ſaid, that he would have been guilty of a 
breach of honour in his proſeſſion, if he had 
ſhrunk from the defence of Mr. Paine, or ſhewed 
that any man proſecuted in this country could 
be deprived of the advantage of Counſel}, where 
Counſel was allowed by law. To the charge of 
inconſiſtency in having {igned the declaration of 
a ſociety againſt ſeditious writings, while- he 
thought ſuch ſocieties illegal, he ſaid he did not 
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underſtand the declaration as meaning to proſe- 
cute any writings by ſubſcription, and was told 
that the money ſubſcribed was not for any ſuch 
purpoſe, but to pay for papers and advertiſe- 
ments. If he had miſunderſtood the one, or been 
miſinformed in the other, he would withdraw his 
name. He had ſigned a declaration of attach- 
ment to the Conſtitution, becauſe he thought it 
of importance at the preſent moment to let fo- 
reigners, and eſpecially the French ſee, that men 
of all deſcriptons were firmly attached to it ; that 
they had been grolsly deceived by the addreſſes 
from this country, which told them, that their 
dottrines were very generally adopted here—that 
they had been deceived by the Miniſter's Proela- 
mations, ſtating that there was great danger from 
their doctrines—that they were deceived by the 
alarms expreſſed by ſome of his own friends. 
This he had done, and every thing conſiſtent 
with honour, he would {till do to prevent a war 
with France, more eſpecially a war on falſe hopes, 
on one part, and falſe grounds, on the other. On 
the ſubject of party connections, it was ſeldom - 
proper, at all times difficult to ſpeak, and he was 
not called upon to do it. He would juſt only 
ſhew his Honourable Friend a few of the conſe- 


_ quences from the doctrine he had laid down. 


His Honourable Friend would oppoſe a Miniſtry 
while he had hopes of turning them out, and ſee- 
ing his friends get into cheir places, but when 
theſe hopes were at an end, he would join them. 
Many of thoſe who had formerly oppoſed Mi- 
niſters, had done ſo—more would follow their 
example; but they never dreamt that they ſhould 
have ſo good a defence for their conduct, as the 
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ſyſtem of his Honourable Friend—a doctrine 
much more convenient for others than he was 
ſure it ever would be for himſelf. Was it a fit 
leſſon to teach Miniſters, that if by their miſcon- 
dutt the public ſafety were brought into danger, 
then they ſhould have the ſupport of thoſe who 
had before oppoſed them? Would it curb the 
inordinate and ſelfiſh ambition of men in power 
to ſay, that if he thought them ſo good as to re- 
ſign their places rather than their country ſhould 
ſuffer, he would oppoſe them; but if he thought 
them ſo bad as to ſacrifice their country to their 
own love of place, he ſhould feel himſelf bound 
not only to withdraw his oppoſition but to join 
chem. if his. Honourable Friend did join Mi- 
niſters, they would not have much reaſon to be 
proud, for on his own principle, in proportion to 
the ſupport he gave them, would be his bad opi- 
nion of thoſe to whom he went, and his good 
opinion of thoſe whom he left. Would it not be 
difficult to draw the line, to determine when a 
Minifter had done juſt miſchief enough to de- 
ſerve to be ſupported? Mr. Fox, after putting 
this in a variety of moſt happily imagined and 
moſt ſtriking points of view, concluded a ſpeech 
of which we have been able only briefly to touch 
on the moſt important heads, with moving, That 
the further conſidecation of the Bill be poſtpon- 
ed to that day three weeks, in order to give time 
for enquiry into the grounds of the neceſſity al- 
ledged for it. : 


This Day is Pullifted, for J. Ridgtoay, 
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